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and the foreign sock and boot. The complete Japanese
would wear socks with a separate hole for the big toe
and wooden sandals, though even he is to be seen, in
thousands, with a foreign umbrella. The countryman
does not have even all these items of dress. He wears
a large straw hat like a mushroom, a short loose cotton
tunic with wide sleeves, cotton breeches with puttees
or stockings or straw leggings, and wooden sandals.
Instead of the heavy cloak, he wears a cape of straw,
thatched like a roof to keep out rain and snow.
Women, because on the whole they lead less altered
lives than men, dress more commonly in Japanese
style. It is the factory girls, the waitresses, the bus-
conductresses, who wear foreign dress. But others,
including the countrywoman and the town-working
woman and the wife of the man who himself dresses
and lives in foreign style, wear Japanese clothes. For
nearly all women, however, they dress, whatever
their occupations or their husbands', still live, in their
most important relationships, the same subordinated
lives as formerly, even if in some minor matters to a
less degree. But having married as they were told to
marry by their parents, they live, when married, as
told to live by their husbands, even signifying such
subordination by leaving and entering a room after
them.

In matters of food the change is slower, the division
more distinct; foreign food is much more expensive